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ORTCINAL CCMVUNICATIONS.- 


REFLECTIONS ON THE DOCTRINE 
OF FREE AGENCY. 

AN ATTEMPT TO CONSIDER AND COMPARE IT 
WITH THE IMMUTABILITY OF GoOD’sS PURPOSES, 
BY Joun Brooks—cONSIDERED AND COMPARED 
WITH DIVINE TRUTH BY ALIAS. 

To rue Eviror or THE GosrpeL ADyOCATE : 

Sir : On perusing the article above alluded 
‘to, in the Advocate of Jan. 13,1 found myself 
incapable of fully understanding the writer ; 
although,*probably his ideas may be easily 
eomprehended by others, I feel no hesitancy 
in believing, that his object was to instruct the 
ignorant, and that he will not therefore be dis- 
pleased with my inquiries and reflections. 

Mr. Brooks, in his first paragraph, says, 
“Design, or purpose in acting, is the very 
thing that distinguishes an intelligent being 
from one destitute of understanding.” Now, 
as brutes frequently act, manifestly by design, 
it appears to me, that the above criterion will 
fail to distinguish man from any other being, 
either inferior or superior to himself. 

Mr. B. in his ninth paragraph says ; “ man is 
accountable to God’s law as far as he knows 
it.” By this it appears that the writer of the 
article under consideration, supposes, that man 
is capable of knowing God’s law in some de- 
gree ; and the inquiry arises.in my mind, is 
not this capability the “very thing” that dis- 
tinguishes man from the brute creation and 
renders him a moral being, i.e. capable of 
feeling moral obligation? In the same para- 
graph Mr. B. says, that “sin is the want of an 
intention corresponding with what God’s law 
requires.” And here I ask; is not this non- 
conformity to the law of God, a mental, moral, 
er rather immoral act in opposition to what 
the law requires ? Mr. B. intimates, just before, 
that God’s law is designed to fill the universe 
with love, “ yet so far as any individual acts 
without this object in view, so far he is a sin- 
ner.” Now, as Mr. B. telJs us in his first sen- 








tence that “ no rational intelligent bemg acts 
without design,” does it not follow, that an act 
of the above descripticn is an action by design 
in non-conformity to God’s purpose or law ? 

Mr. Brooks again says, in his fourth para- 
graph ; “ just as certain as it is that man is a 
free-agent, and capable of acting otherwise 
than in conformity or subse: viency to God’s 
ree. so certain it is that there is no God,” 

ut I have every reason to suppose that Mr, 
B. verily believes that there is a God: Conse- 
quently, he must mean, that sin, be it what it 
may, is as much in conformity, subserviency, 
and unison to and with God’s law, as any other 
act of which man is capable can be ; and hence, 
when he represents sin as an act in non-con- 
formity to God'slaw, he means just nothing at 
all! ! Ifthis be so, why should “ Almighty 
God engage to punish the offender or sinner in 
the most condign manner” as asserted in Mr. 
B.’s tenth section ? 

Again in his ninth section Mr. B. says, 
“ God’s purpose is his Law,” and, that “ sin 
reigns, in all its deadly power, over those who 
are ignorant of God’s law and purpose.” But 
there is no accountability in this case, to God’s 
law or purpose, for sin is not imputed where 
there is nolaw. Am Ito understand Mr B. 
that the above “condign punishment” falls 
with its most deadly power on those who are 
not accountable? Farther; Mr. B. says, 
“sin will be removed, the purpose of God will 
be effected, the law will be fulfilled, by man 
coming to-an understafding of it, and being go- 
vernéd by it; this, and this only is accounta- 
bility to God.” Mr. B. again speaks of some 
who are not accountable, and contends, so sure 
as there is a God, that all men, without excep- 
tion, are absolutely governed by his purpose, 
which is his law. 14 must, therefore, conclude 
that coming to an understanding of God’s pur- 
pose, which is his law, is the very thing” and 
the only thing that comstitutes accountability, 
and also that this is “the very thing” by which 
“ sin will be removed, and the law of God ful- 
filled.” This puts mein mind ofa passage of 
scripture which says, “ ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” The pur- 
pose of God is undoubtedly true. But it is 
worthy of particular notice, that Mr. B. con- 
tends, in his fifth pa _ th .t “God can- 
not command the creation that he has made 
free ?” and he argues from thence, that God 
would have no right to call him.to,an account. 
Hence it would appear, according to this, that, 
that which constitutes accowntability is “ the 
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very thing” that renders man wholly unaccoun- | own abilities, and nature—an 


table, even toalmighty God! Query. 
this an unaccountable accountability 2 


Again ;he contends that “ those who are! gated liberty. 


ooo eee 


d not otherwise. 


Is not | 3d, By an agent I especially understand one that 


| acts by delegated powers--consequenily by dele- 
4th, By a moral being I under. 


under government are not free.” But Jesus | stand one who is capable of feeling a couscious- 
Christ says, those whom the Son makes free, \ ness of good, and evil, or of knowing good 


are free indeed. 


Now Lask ; are such as are | and evilin some degree. 


Sth, as sin is an evil 


made free, by the Son, under no government— | act, none but a moral being, or a limited imper- 
not even the government of God himself? The | fect being can be capable of it. 6th A man 


freedom referred to by our Saviour, is a free- 
dom from sin. Sec the text John viii. 34, 36. 
Mr. B. concludes, in section 9, as above stated, 
that “ sin will therefore be removed, the pur- 
pose of God wild be effected, the law will be 
fulfilled by men coming to an understanding 
of it” &c. this, and this only is accountabilivy. 
Thus does Mr. B. contend, that we must pos- 
sess the abuvementioned freedom in order to 
render us accountable! ‘To all this, add his 
words in section four,—“ admit then that man 
is free, for the sake of having him accountable, 
and to whom shall he be acceuntable? He 
cannot be accountable to God, for as sure as 
be is free, that he may be accountable there is 
no God!” And J say, so sure as itis a fact, 
that there is not gross inconsistency and ab- 
surdity in Mr. Brooks’ doctrine, so sure it is, 
that 1 am one of those who se@ men as trees 
walking !—It is written, he that knows his Mas- 


ter’s will and doeth it not, shall be beaten with | 


many stripes. 

But Mr. B. supposes that sin will be finished 
by man’s knowing the will of God which is his 
purpose, : 
ertheless certain—man can violate a known 
law orhecannot. If he cannot, is it not folly 
to threaten him with “ condign punishment,” 
where it never can be executed ? 


Be this as it may, one thing is nev-| 


jhas power tu do evil,—therefore he has the 
liberty to do it—man has the power to du good 
acts, therefore he has the liberty to do them; 
for a being has the liberty of doing, what he can 
do. 

I consider these six propositions incontro- 
vertible—hence man justly receives a great re- 
ward for his good actions, from his good Mas- 
ter, exactly equal to the merits thereof—he also 
suffers a just punishment for his evil actions, ex- 
actly proportioned to the demerits thereof, 
For God will by no means clear the guilty.~ 
Thus is he rewarded according to his works— 
and thus isa man ina certain degreee a free 
moral-agent ; because he possesses delegated 
powers to perform moralacts. And I conceive, 
that on this ground, and this only, can man’s 
ac@euntability, be reasonably accounted for. 

Man isa limited being in his powers, and fac- 
ulties—limited in his agency—limited in his 
liberty—limited in his accountability—limited 
in his merits—Jimited in his demerits and. con- 
sequently limited’ inethe punishments to be in- 
flicted for his disobedience. “Ror do not hes- 
itate in saying, that man never can suffer un- 
limited punishment ; and for this plain reason, 





But if man | 


because an effect cannot be greater than its 
cause:—-a limited being cannot produce 
an act of unlimited demerit, and a just govern- 


can transgress a known law, or purpose of | ment will not inflict unmerited punishment— 


God, then has he not power to do it? And if 
he is thus free, is he not_# free actor, in some 
sense ofthe word? If so, then, in that sense 
of the word, he must be a free-agent after all ! 
And thus are men accountable to their Master, 
who has delegated to them their agency. Such 
accountability, it seems to me, may be reason- 
ably accounted for, notwithstanding Mr. B.’s 
opinion, that if man be a free-agent there is no 
God ! 

On this hackneyed subject I will now “also 
give mine opinion.” The difficulty with Mr. B. 
I think, is, he does not distinguish between limi- 
ted, and unlimited powers; consequently he 
does not discover the difference between limi- 
ted, and unbounded fiberty. Or perhaps it 
would be better expressed by saying he does 
not admit of degrees in liberty. I think this 
the best expression, because I really doubt, 
whether unbounded liberty exists in the uni- 
verse in any oue,being. For,if there be any 
thing which God cannot do, in that respect, and 
at that point, Ais liberty must be bounded.— 
But God cannet lie—therefore he has no liber- 
ty todo it.—My views are as follows.—ist, 
Power of action constitutes liberty of action. 
2d, all Beings can act within the bounds of their 


vesting bim with limited powers, and limited 
liberty in a moral sense—for the same reason 
that athing cannot be, and not be ; cannot ex- 
ist, and not exist at the same time. Neither 
could such a being as man is, have been crea- 
ted without being made liable to sin; because 
he is something less than perfect. A rational, 
intelligent moral being, necessarily must have 
power, and liberty to use his faculties. For a 
rational, intelligent, moral being, who could not 
use his rational, intell'gent, moral faculties, 
would not be a rational, intelligent moral being 
—a being to be invulnerable to sin, must pos- 
sess those faculties in absolute perfection.— 
Somebody has said—perhaps Mr. Hosea Ballou 
“that if God had known that sin would have 
injured his creatures, why did he not prevent it 
if he could? if not, how can man do what God 
cannot? Certainly man can do, what God can- 
not. Man can sin—man can feel repentance 
for sin—man can grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of the trath—man can increase in 
wisdom, and happiness—man can approximate 
towards perfectiou—man can cease to do evil, 
and learn to do good. Neither of these things 
can Ged do. Neither can God deprive man, of 





the power, and liberty of doing these things con- 
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sistent with his own nature, unless he annihi- as well as they know how. Mr, B. in his 7th 


lates him, or renders him a perfect being, which 
would constitute him a very different being 
from what he now is. As man is an imperfect 
moral being, he 1s unavoidably liable to sin ; 
and consequently obnoxious to all the pains, and 
penalties thereof—hence God does not willing- 
ly afflict, and grieve the children of men, be- 
cause he delighteth in it, and had he not fore-| 
known a remedy for sin, and that we should ul- 
timately be gainers by our existence, he never 
would have created such beings as we are, for 
this plain reason, “ Gop1s Love.” As I said 
before, Mr. B. does not admit degrees in lib- 
erty—Query, Are there degrees in liberty ? A | 
true answer to this question will decide the | 
controversy between us. Mr. B’s. words are, 
‘those who are under governmentare not free” 
in another place, “God's purpose is his law”— 
consequently his governing principle ; then is 
he not unequivocally governed by the unalter- 
able purpose, and eternal law of his own nature, 
agreeable to my 2d_ proposition? Hence it 
would seem, that the being Mr. B. has’ formed 
in his imagination as a free moral agent, would 
have more liberty than God himself. No wonder 
he supposes that sucha being, if such an one 
there could be, would annihilate deity! Really 
he seems to me to be fighting a monster®f his 
own imagination for Gop’s sake ! Sinee there is 
no being in the universe but what is bounded, 
and governed by the Law of his own nature, 
so there is no being but What" is governed. If 


Mr. B. haS*ngefe ability in a moral sense, than 


I have—then he has more power, more real 
liberty ; this decides the debate: For such a 
thing is possible, yea very probable. And fur- 
ther I add, by good authority, more accounta- 
bility, for, says Christ, where much is given 
much is required, and to whom men have com- 
mitted much of him they will ask the more.— 
Mr. B’s. doctrine seems to have a propensity, 
to drive man out of existence. On the one 
hand he must exalt him above Jehovah, or on 
the other, sink him beneath the brutes. He 
does not seem willing that just such a creature 
as man is (a free, moral, limited agent) should 
exist in the scale of beings. I suppose that 
Mr. B. is a liberalist by his writing, “ for Lknow 
not the man” consequently he does not ap- 
prove of the peculation deccit,fraud and abomin- 
ations practised by tract societies,and missionary 
societies, about which I have read so much in 
your paper. But what if those calvinistic sharks 
should devour widow’s houses, and for a pre- 
tence make long prayers, how are they to blame, 
_according to Mr. B’s notion? For if man always 
acts by compulsion, it requires but little pene- 
tration to see, that if there be any blame at- 
tached to such conduct, it must fall, not upon 
them, but upon the power that propels them. 
Thus is man less accountable than the brutes 
and degraded to a cypher ; for although God 
does not, as we discover, take direct cognizance 
of brutes. Yet man their sovereign, does, and 





blames, and chastises them when they do not 


section says, “If man be a free-agent, there is 
no truth in scripture’—Why not,» Mr. B ? be- 
cause the spirit of God, could not then foretell 
future events. What is a free-agent? Answer. 
It is a being who acts by delegated power ; the 
argument then stands thus—because. God has 
given man power to perform actions;—it fol- 
loweth that God has lost all knowledge and 


| cannot possibly foretell what man will do, 


If there be any force in such iment, I 
must confess that it is entirely out of my sight. 
Mr. B. in his 3d section, says “but if God of 
necessity has a fixed and unalterable purpose’ 
in acting” (that is a governing prineiple of ac- 
tion) it is impossible that man should be a frec- 
agent. Why so? Because, God cannot have a 
law to govern his actions if he has given man 
power to act. The whole amount of Mr. B’s. 
arguments goes to show, that man has not pow- 
er to do, what he does do; but we know that 
we have liberty to do, what we can do. It 
seems to puzzle Mr. B. to conceive how it is 
that God after giving man power to act, can 
still conduct his own affairs, so as to meet the 
actions of man, anticipate his conduct, and in 
many instances frustrate his designs. But why 
this should perplex Mr. B. I cannot tell, unless 
as before shewn, he supposes, that the instant 
God invests man with moral power to perform 
an act, he necessarily divests himself of al! 
knowledge, and of all governing principles of 
action! How he can ever succeed in establish- 
ing such absurdities, I must confess, is too won- 
derful for me, » Having an anxious desire 


| that genuine truth might run and be glorified, 


that I, ifin an erro®, might come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth, that I might be made free, 
without any forebodings that such an event 
would annihilate deity, 
I subscribe myself, 
Youys, most respectfully, 
ALIAS. 
_ : 
FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 
LETTER HU. 

To “ the Rev. Dr. Milnor,” of New-York. 
Sir: On the 21st of October last [ addressed 
a letter to you, through this publication, upon 
the subject of a miracle, said to have been re- 
lated by you in Boston, and which is published 
in what is called the.Christian Almanack, for 
1826. That letter was designed as the first of 
a series upon the same subject, and it contained 
several queries to you, which, | informed you I 
should wait a sufficient time for you to answer 
before I again addressed you. To avoid the 
possibility of your not secing the letier, two 
copies of the Gospel Advocate were sent you, 
by different mails, containing it ; so that there 
remains little chance of its not having come to 
your knowledge. In my last to you I stated 
that I suppesed you had not told the story, and 
I requested information of yowupon that point. 
I have waited more than three months, and 
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have not heard a word from you. This silence, 
on your part @bliges me to resort to the alter- 
native which IT mentioned in my last letter to 
you, would be the consequence of your silence, 
viz. that you had told the story for a “ pious 
Sreud,” This opinion gathers fresh strength 
from the fact that since my last letter to you I 
have written to the editor of the Reformer, at 
Philadelphia, (where the miracle was said to 
have happened, that of killing a woman by in- 
ducing her to read a Tract) and he has not on- 
ly published the story entire, from the “ Chris- 
tian Almanack,” with your name attached, but 
has requested all manner of persons to commu- 
nicate to him. such information as they might 
possess, touching so singular a death, without 
being able to obtain so much as one particle of 
knowledge in any way connected with so ex- 
traordinary a transaction. 

These facts, together with your silence, as 
mentioned above, have convinced me that the 
story rests upon your authority, and in the sub- 
sequent letters which I shall address to you, I 
shall go, first into a thorough examination of 
the features of the story, as it stands, and the 
evidences for and against its truth, and then pro- 
ceed to such remarks as the nature of the sub- 
ject will naturally suggest, uponthe character 
of “ pious frauds,’ in general, and their influ- 
ence upon society. 

Yours, 


P. 





FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


Concluding, therefore that the Receipt is not a 


universal specific, and that it will not suit al] 
constitutions, I offer the following, for the use 
of those who best like it. 


A NEW RECEIPT FOR CONTENTMENT. 


The most substantial happiness that mortals can be- 

| tide, 

, Consists in their experiencing their several wants 

| supplied, 

Pre-requisite to this, their wants are understood, 

| By feeling a privation of the desired good : — 

_ still this same privation, you see, ‘tis natures 

plan, 

| Originates all misery that c’er is knowu to man ; 

And in exact proportion, their pleasures will increase, 

To the degree of trouble from which they find re- 
lease. 

As clear as rising Pheobus, when mounting up on 
high 

In glory and in splendor athwart a cloudless sky 

It will appear, toevery one, when nature ’s unders 
stood, 


good. ALIAS. 





Anecdote——A pious maiden, somewhat 
stricken in years, who isa zealous Baptist, in 
this village, was recently, while her head was 
loaded with false curls, inveighing most sharp- 
ly against worldly amusements, vanities, pleas- 
ures, &@to a young school miss, whose opin- 
ions did notexactly coincide with her own, At 
length,g. ting weary of her continual harrangue, 
the person to whomshe addressed herself re- 





To THe Epttro In the Advocate of Dec. | 
30, I observed a +: Receipt for Contentment,” 
and being subject to discontent, I. attempted 
to improve my condition ageording to the pre- | 
scription. But when I attempted to use the | 
first ingredient, which was to “ look up to hea- | 
ven, and remember that it is my principal bu- | 
siness to get there,” it appeared to me to be 
an undertaking entirely beyond my abilities— 
especially on account of the power of gravity 
which binds me to the ‘earth. I should be| 
wearicd with such a flight, beyond my reach, | 
and quite beyond my sight. And I have con- 
cluded, that ifI shall ever be so happy as to 
reach the lofty habitation of holiness, it must 
be effected by the power of some being alto- 
gether superior to myself—that so far from be- 
ing my principal business to get there, it is 
not a work which I have todo or can perform. 
Secondly. The Receipt directs me to look 
down upon the earth and remember how 
smell a portion of it I shall soon occupy, viz. 
my length and breadth. But when I reflected 
how limited a portion of the cold earth I should 
soon occupy, without a consciousness of pos- | 
sessing it, this thought alone had a tendency | 
to excite a drawing back !—But the last par- | 
ticular, which direeted me to look abroad, and | 
behold how many there are more miserable | 
than myself—whieh required me to draw my | 
own happiness from the misery of my fellow | 
beings, produced the most distressing convul- | 
sions the moment I attempted to swallow it. | 





plied, “ religion, madam, is a g6ed~thing, but 
when I become a convert tv your opinions, I 
shall be silent upon the subject of worldly van- 
ity, until I can abandon the use of false curls!” 
The sermon was spoiled, and the preacheress 
lost all presence of mind by this unexpected 
rebuff. 
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CONTROVERSY. 

Our readers will find on the preceding‘pages, an 
essay from our old and tried friend ** Aras,”— 
which contains some remarks on the doctrine of an 
article from the pen of Br. J. Brooks, which first ap- 
peared in that interesting and useful paper, the Re- 
ligious Inquirer, of Hartford, Con. and which was 
extracted into the Gos. Adv. Vol. 4. No. 1. It 
might be considered an unwarrantable interference 
on our part, were we to venture an opinion as to the 
merits of either article; and we shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with calling the attention of the read- 
er to both, leaving it for each one to judge for him- 
self. 

COMPARATIVE VALUE OF RELIGIONS. 

Every mind, possessing sufficient energy to forego, 
occasionally, the restraints of sectarianism, is doubt- 
less sometimes entertained by comparing the various 
and opposing religions of mankind. It is only by 


That kindly she doth sanctify all things for our best: 
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eomparivg ove religion with aneiher, that we learn 
the intrinsic or relative value of any system of doc- 
trine or mode of faith in existence; and it would be 
of incalculable advantage to mankind, if each pro- 
fessor would so far divest himself of prejudice, as to 
let reason and candor direct him in the investigation, 

Setting aside, for the time being, the arguments of 
sectaries in defence oi their several systems, 1 will 
call the attention of the reader to some existing facts 
in relation to the comparative vaive or worth of the 
most prov inent religious views now prevalent in the 
United States. 

I lay 1t down as an axiom, that any religion is val. 
uable exactly im proportion to the degree of happi- 
ne-s which it secures te, and disseminates among, the 
inbabitants of the earth. It being quite evident, 
tha happiness is atiainable inno other way thao 
throug) the medium of virtue, the above proposition 
contains allthatis necessary, to enable us to form 
correct estimates of those decirines, ** which are 
most surely believed among us.” W ithout callingin 
question the authenticity of any, we will proceed to 
consider the effect which each decirine will probably 
produce in the heart of iis subyect 

The religion of the Roman ¢€ hurch.is disti6guish- 
ed by its requiring an implicit faith in certain incom- 
prehensible dogmas, and by the granting of indul- 
gences. Now, that an implicit beliefin any propo- 
sition.is not productive of either virtue or happiness, 
is too evident 10 require either’argument or proof.— 
Man is aggWonal being; and any thing that denies 
him the privilege of exercising the faculties of his 
tind, or has a tendency to silence his powers of in- 
vestigation, deprives him at onceof a constant sup- 
ply cf intellectual enjoyment in the pursuit of knowl- 
cldge, and of the tnspeakable pleasure of thinking, 
acting, and believing for himself. Ina word; he 
who can consent to cherish an implicit faith, in any 
thing short of a specia! revelation from God, direct- 
ed to the individual himselfjand bearing the unequiv- 
ocal evidences of divinity to the mind, is prepared 
to enter upon a state of vassalage to iniquity, or to 
become the unsuspecting dupe of the first knave who 
puts ina claim for his obedience. Our actions are 
unquestionably governed in a great measure, ard are 
rendered either virtuous or vicious, by the opera- 
tions of tle mind or understanding. And having been 
endowed with reason, and furnished with the means 
of acquiring information, it is criminal to neglect 
their improvement. Henceany religion, however 
venerable its antiquity, or honorable its votaries may 
be, is pernicious, if any part thereof requires a sus- 
pension of our mental powers and faculties. A re- 
trospective glance at the religion of past ages, will 
convince us, that whenever implicit faith has been 
the order of the day, blood-shed and persecution have | 
been the invariable consequences. No sooner had | 
the Pope put himself in the place of God, than an | 
ignorant multitude of the faithful, were transformed | 
into fures, and ready to obey the mandates of those 
who assumed the right todictate in matters of faith, 
or blasphemously pretended to hold the keys of | 


} 
; 





heaven and hell. But the second distinguishing fea- 
tnre of this religion, is, if possible, still more perni~ 
cious in its tendency. 1 hold it to be a self-evident 
fact, that it is not the quantity, but the certainty of 
punishment, that deters mankind from acts of immor- 
ality and unrighteousness. Such are the prevailing 
propensities of mankind, that the hope @f escape from 
punishment, together with the ordinary ipclinations of 
our species to do evil, are sure, especially if counte- 
nanced and indulged by our faith, to Jead us to the 
commission of crimes, which otherwise might be a- 
voided. Hence, a religion, which promises to take 
away the penalty of transgression fora stipulated e- 
quivalent in dollars and cents, goes, directly, to en- 
courage the practice of any sin, the coasequences of 
which can be so easily, and at so trifling an expense 
removed or mitigated. No matter what penalty is 
threatened against an offender; so long as be pos- 
seeses the inclination to sin, and the means of escape 
from the consequence, solonghe will indulge in 
transgression. 

The Protestant Church, if we may accredit the 
testimony of her most eminent defenders, is nearly 
allied to the * holy [Roman] Catholic Church.” The 
ordinances, ceremonies, ‘* apostolic succession,” and 
doctrines of the protestant episcopal church, ace, in 
ail cases, considered as having descended through 
the Roman Catholic church ; and whoever will ex- 
amine the book of «‘ Common Prayer” with atten- 
tion, will find the éssential characteristics of the 
Mother, most strikingly represented in the well dres- 
sed form of the legitimate and faithful daughter.— 
True, the latter has rejected some non-essential pc- 
cuhiarities of the former,but cut asunder the relation- 
ship that exists between them, and the age, dignity, 
and purity of protestant episcopacy, would becom< 
like the tattered garments of an unprotected and de 
fenceless illegitimate. The two are bound togethe: 
by a threefold cord not easily broken. Their doc: 
trines, and their forms are essentially the same, and 
if in some things, the daughter has improved her 
outward appearance, yet, ber down-sittings and up” 
risings, her dress, her ornaments, her parade, and 
her devotions, so plainly indicate the legality of he" 
descent, that but little doubt can remain of her being 
the dutiful child of a provident mother. But a more 
striking similarity between the two, is discoverable 
in relation to those peculiarities which have already 
been considered as the distinguishing faults of the 
Roman church. The Protestant, is no less strenu- 
ous in requiring implicit faith in certain incompre- 
hensible dogmas, than the Mother church. The 
doctrine of the T'rinidy, so called, which no man ev- 
er pretended to understand, is as strenuously main- 
tained by the one, as by the other, and both require 
of their subjects an unwavering belief inthis distin- 
guishing point of faith, Even the writer of this ar- 
ticle, who conscientiously rejects it, will be called a 
heretic for denying the existence of a trinity in unity, 
and the anathemas of ‘ the church” may be whis- 
pered against me for the woful crime of making pub- 
lic the honest sentiments of my heart. Bnt even 
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while I suffer reproach for my disbelief of the dogma 
under consideration, I shall be consoled with the re 
flection, that the censures thus urged against me, 
proceed from a fountain, which would not supply us 
with the waters of life, unless we should earn the 
cooling draught, by rejecting, in obedience to the 
mandatés of episcopacy, the evidence of scripture, 
and the dictates of reason. Any religion that re- 
quires us to assent to what we cannot understand, 
virtually maintains the necessity of implicit faith, aad 
although the fact may be cautiously concealed under 
the garb of sophistry, yet it remains no less true or 
pernicious, 

The granting of indulgences, is practised, in effect, 
among protestants, as well as among catholics,— 
with this difference, the catholics require money in 
hand, asa fee for absolution, while the protestants 
accept of repentance as an equivalent for the same 
favour. This remark holds good when applied in a- 
ay of those cases where imputed righteousness is ta- 
Iken as a substitute for good works, or where a vica- 
rious sacrifice is used to screen the offender from. the 
lash ofdivine justice. If there is any preference to 
he given to the least of two evils, the mode or man- 
ner of the Roman church may be considered the 
vest; for that religion which requires a four-fold 
restitution for an evil act which has injured another, 
‘s far better than that which accepts of repentance 
as an equivalent. And it admits of a serious ques- 
tion wether the improvements ef those protestants, 
who hold the doctrines under consideration, are not 


directly calculated to open a door of licentiousness, 
which the mother church has been eareful to keep 


slosed by her requisition of penance. For sin will 
mall cases be avoided, where the penalty exceeds 
the pleasure or profit of the act of transgression. And 
hence, as protestantism, generally speaking, is satia- 
fied with either public or private confession, (which 
costs but little or nothing) and promises to satisfy di- 
vine justice at acheaper rate than the mother church, 
we need not he surprised at her ascendency, nor 
wonder at the event, even should it appear, that the 
comparative cheapness of her indulgences should in- 
crease the numbers of her votarics, and secure her 
a multitude of zealous admirers. : 

As all denominations who hold to the doctrines of 
imputed righteousness and sin, are too closely allied 
to need a different course of treatment, the above 
remarks, which are intended to be general in their 
application, must suffice. If it bea fact, that the re- 
ligions above considered hold out such encourage- 
ments to tbe vicious, I submit it to the considerate of 
alk classes of community, whether a better or more 
salutary religion would not be a desideratum in this 
enhghtened age and country. Tf any system of doc- 
trine can be found, which promises no escape from 
punishment, and at the same time holds out an equal 
and certain reward for every virtuous action, it 
should, most certainly, whatever may be its origin, 
or whoever may be its votaries, be adopted by every 
iover of virtue and happiness, and cherished as the 
most, if not the only, effectual safeguard of hoth.— 











That thereis such a religicn. acd ‘l:aiGed is the Au- 
thorand Finisher of it, I firmly bclieve; and, with 
divine permission, I shal! undertake to exhibit it to 
the understanding reader, in the next number of this 


paper. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


MISCZILILANTOUCS. 








An article which is now going the round of 
the public papers, in regard to a late decision 
in a district court in Philadelphia, as to the com- 
petency of witnesses, who do not believe in a 
state ef rewards and punishments afier death, 
has suggested the following remarks. 

This decision was on the ground that no oath 
was binding on the conscience of a man whe 
did not believe that “perjury would expose 
him to punishment in the life tocome.” ‘That 
is to say, a person, who believes the doctrine 
of “ Universal Salvation,” is not entitled to cred- 
it on oath, while the Calvinist aud Arminian 
ought to be believed, because they fear punish- 
ment in this ‘life to come,’ if they perjure them- 
selves, 

It is believed that this decision was the re- 
sult of conclusion from false premises, It is 
by no means admitted that a Calvinist or an 
Arminian has more regard to an oath, than has 
a UniversalJist. A Calvinist believes that some 
men, “without apy foresight of faith or good 
works,” are elected to eternal life, while others 
are left to perish, for the manifestation of God’s 
“vindictive justice.’ He also beliéVes that 
the sins of menare not punished in this state of 
existence ; but that, considered in regard to 
this life only, the path of vice is morc pléasant 
than that of virtue. Vid. opera passim. This 
being the case, it is inquired what is the sanc- 
tion of an oath with him, and how is it binding 
on his conscience? If he believe himself to 
be among the elect, he cannot fear endless mis+ 
ery as the penalty of perjury ;—if he believe 
himself reprobated, he cannot imagine that per- 


jury will render his condemnation more sure. 


In either case it would seem that if he truly and 
heartily comprehend and believe the doctrine 
of which he professes a belief, he cannot fear 
“ punishment in the life to come,” as the penal- 
ty of perjury; and as to being punishec in this 
life, it is of little consequence, inasmuch as the 
way of transgression is more pleasant than that 
of holiness. 

The Arminian, notwithstanding he believes 
his future condition to depend very much.on 
the morality or immorality of his present life, 
has nevertheless this loop-hole ; if he repent 
of the most high-handed crime oae moment be- 
fore his soul leaves the body, he considers him- 
selfsafe. On the score of punishment for trans- 
gression in this life, he coincides in opinion 
with the Calvinist. In what especial manner, 
then, will an oath be binding on his conscience? 
If God spare his life for a few moments, that 
he may have opportunity to repent, he is safe, 
though by his perjury he may have been the 
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means of misery and death to his fellow-men. 
And since he has been so faithful in serving 
God heretofore, partly from fear of vengeance, 
and partly from hope of eternal felicity, he 
cannot imagine that he willbe so unmerciful as 
to hurry him out ofthe world suddenly, not- 
withstanding he may step aside for a little; so 
that on the whole he thinks there is very little 
danger attending perjury. 

The Universalist believes that, though all 
men will ultimately enjoy happiness, still “ev- 
ery one that doeth wrong shall receive for the 
wrong which he hath done, and there is no res- 
pect of persons ;” that, though sin shall, in the 
end, be finished, still every transgression and 
disobedience shall receive a just recompense of 
reward ; that “the righteous shall be recom- 
pensed in the earth, much more the wicked 
and the sinner.” 

I ak, then, in what respect the belief of a 
Calvinist, or an Armivian, has more effect in 
causing him to regard an oath than that of an 
Universalist ? So far as their doctrine is con- 
cerned, it does not appear that they have any 
more fear of “ panishment in the life to come,” 
than if they disbelieved the idea of any such 
staie aliogether. And as to punishmenf in this 
life, if che fear of it have any effect on the con- 
duct uf men, causing them the more to regard 
an oath, the Universalist has the advantage de- 
cidedly ; for he believes thas he shall certainly 
‘suffer if he commits siny While others cherish a 
strong hépe of escaping with impunity. I am 
aware thut it is often said, that because human 
laws are unable to reward all transgressors ac- 
cording to their demerits, therefore some are 
not sufficiently punished in this world; the up- 
braidings of conscience are not considered 
as worthy of being called punishment. We! 
would not be unreasonably severe upon those 
who say such things, but, in truth, they remind 
us ofa character described by an English writer, 
of whose conscience it is said that, after com- 
mitting a murder, 

No m-ltng cherub whisper’d tot compunction, 
But gem Jack Ketch disturb’d it, crying ‘Gallows.’ 


Such think, if they can escape the infliction of 
the penalties prescribed by human laws, they 
may sin with impunity. But universalists have 
regard to the admonitions of the “ monitor with- 
in,” which accuses them if they violate the 
commands of God. 

How unreasonable, then, to permit a Calvin- 
ist, or an Arminian to testify in open court, and 
to receive credit, when the sanction of an oath 
appears to be small, in regard to them, and to 
refuse the same privileges to the Universalist, 
in regard to whom this sanction is so great !— 
Religious Inquirer. LUCIUS. 

CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENTS 
In favor of the Salvation of «ti men, 

With respect to the salvation of man, one of 

the three following positions must be taken by 





every consistent logician ; for we cannot think 


' ay 
of afourth that would be likely to be taken by 
any one. 

1. God would save all men, but could not ; 
or 2. He could save all men, but would not ; 
or 3. He can save all men, and will save all 
men. 

If we adopt the first hypothesis, and say he 
would save all, but could not, we rob him of 
one of his most glorious attributes, viz. Power ; 
for this position supposes a lack of power, as 
the only reasou why his will is not accomplish- 
ed. If we adopt the second hypothesis, and 
say he could save all but would not, we rob him 
of another darling attribute equally glorious 
and more endearing than power, viz. Goodness 
or a benevolent disposition towards mankind ; 
for this position supposes a lack of goodness or 
benevolence in God towards his creatures, as 
the only reason why they are notsaved. But 
if we akspt the third hypothesis, and say he can’ 
save all, and will save all, we allow his Power 
to be omnipotent, his Goodness to be omnibe- 
nignant, his Wisdom to be omniscient, and ev- 
ery other amiable, glorious and perfect attri- 
bute to be possessed by him in infinite fulness 
and perfection. And so by reversion, if we 
allow that Deity is possessed of every perfec- 
tion, I see no way of avoiding the conclusion 
that he both can and will save all mankind 
with an everlasting salvation through Jesus 
Christ our !,ord.— Evangelical Restorationist. 


LICENTIOUS TENDENCY OF ERROR. 
A FRAGMENT. 

“Two religions flourished at this time in 
Palestine, viz, the Jewish and the Samaritan, 
whose respective followers beheld those of the 
opposite sect with the utmost aversion. The 
Jewish Religion stands exposed to our view in 
the books of the Old Testament; but at the 
time of Christ’s appearance, it had lost much of 
its original nature,and of its primitive aspect. 
Errors ofa most pernicious kind had infected 
the whole body of the people, and the more 
learned parts ofthe nation were divided upon 
points of the highest consequence. All look- 
ed for a deliverer, but not for such an one ag 
God had promised. Instead of a meek and 
spiritual Saviour, they expected a formidable 
and warlike prince, to break off their chains 
and set them at liberty from the Roman yoke. 
All regarded the whole of religion, as_consist- 
ing in the rites appointed by Moses, and in the 
performance of some external acts of duty to- 
ward the Gentiles. They were all horribly 
unanimous in excluding om the hopes of eter- 
nal life all the other nations of the world ; and, 
as a consequence of this odious system, they 
treated them with the utmost rigor and inhu- 
manity, when any octasion was offered them.” 
—Moshiem. Vol i, chapt. 2. § v. 


ANECDOTE OF VIDLER. 
How common a thing is it for some people to 
say, when one of their fellow christians embraces 
the doctrine of Universal Salvation“ Ah! he 
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has lost his res 
will become a Deist or an Atheist.» As some- 
times a little hint will be more convincing than 
a long dissertation, 1 extract the following par- 
agraph from Vidler’s first letter to Fuller, in 
the celebrated controversy between them. 
RICHARDS. 

“ You say you have observed me to be of a 
speculative turn of mind. If by this you mean 
that I did not discover a disposition to take the 
assertions ofmen as the rule of my faith, I own 
I am a speculator, and I think the scriptures 
make it my duty so to be. “ Buy the truth, 
and sell it not,” says one sacred writer.— 
“ Prove all things, hold fast that whichis good,” 
says another ; and our gracious Lord com- 
mands that we “search the scriptures.” But 
if you mean that I have discovered any want of 


respect to the sacred writings, or have not sub-| 


mitted implicity to their dictates in every thing 
so faras I have understood their meaning, I 
shall think the charge heavy indeed. For God 
is my witness, I always reverenced his word, 
even from my childhood ; but since the time 
that I had the first experience of his forgiving 
love upon my soul, I have esteemed it, above 
all riches and honors. ‘To me it seems, chat 
one of the highest instances of regard I ever 
gave the Bible, was by daring to assert the doc- 
trine of the Restitution of all things, which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy 

rophets since the world began. Ats iii. 21. 
And this I did at the risk of all temporal good 
that I possessed, and at the risk of losing the 
esteem and friendship of my brethren in the 
ministry, which I can truly say 1 prized more 
than any thing, truth excepted.”—Univ. Mis- 
cellany, vol. 1. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE, 

The following dialogue, which occurred in 
Monson,Mass. between a Calyinistic deacon and 
a Universalist, was related to the editor of this 
paper, by an eye and ear witness of respecta- 
bility and ungestioned veracity, 

D. Do you atiend meeting, Sir? 

U. 1 do, Sir, constantly. 

D. Itis astonishing then that I never see 
you at church, as I am punctual in my attend- 
ance. . 

U. We may not go to the same meeting. 

D. That may be the reason. Do you con- 
tribute for the support of missions ? 

U. No, Sir, for 1 do not understand that I 
am bound to send your doetrine into all parts 
of the earth. > 

D. You are certainly obligated to send the 
gospel to every creature, this was the command 
of Jesus. 

U. L admit he directedhis disciples to preach 
the gospel to the whole world, but I do not per- 
ceive how this commission binds me. But, dea- 
con, inform me if you please, what will be the 
final condition of those Heathen who died be- 
fore the light of the gospel shined on them, or 
before Christ appeared on earth? 


for the word of God hesoon . 


question, 
but I should be grati- 


D. I choose not to reply to your 

U. As you please, Sir, 
fied tohear your opinion, 
| D. Why, Sir, I believe all the Heathen whe 
have died without gospel light are saved, 

U. And what would be the final state of the 
Heathen, should christianity be preached to 
them, and they reject and disbelieve it, and con- 
tinue in this refusal till death ? 

D. Why, Sir, they would be ruined forever. 

U. Then it would be most inhuman to en- 
danger the salvation of the Heathen by sending 


them the gospel, when without it they are per- 
fectly safe. 





POETRY. 


1 WILL SING PRAISE. 








LINES. 

They show’d me the Lord on his throne, 
All arrayed for the last fatal day ; 

They spake of his “ terrors” alone, 

And I shrank from the scene with dismay. 


They called him my “ Father”—-and led 
_ Mysteps to the altar of grace ; 
Encouraged, I lifted my head, 

And caught the sweet smiles of his face. 


My Father! this bosom of stone 

With the tempest of wrath might have striven; 
Thy mercy has mad:. me thy own, 

And I long to be with thee in heaven. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
By James Montgomery, esq. 


- Flowers, wherefore do ye bloom? 
. We strew thy pathway to the tomb. 


Stars, wherefore do ye rise ? 
- To light thy spirit to the skies. 


Fair moon, why dost thou wane? 
That I may wax again. 


O sun, what makes thy beams so bright $ 
The Word that said—* Let there be light.” 


. Time, whither dost thou flee ? 
I travel to eternity. 


. Eternity, what art thou, say ? 
] am, was, will be ever more, fo-day. 


Natnre, whence sprang thy glorious frame: 
My maker called me, and I came. 


Winds, whence and whither do ye blow ? 
Thou must be “ born again,” to know. 


Ocean, what rules thy swell and fall ? 
The might of Him that ruleth all. 


Planets, what guides you in your course ; 
Unseen, unfelt, unfailing force. 


O life, what is thy breath ? 
A vapour, vanishing in death. 


. O death, where ends thy strife? 
. In everlasting life. 


. Ograve, where is thy victory ? 
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. Ask Hm who rose again for me. 
7 





